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NOMINATION BALLOTS 
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Members of the Association will find accompanying this issue of the NEWSLETTER a 
ballot for the nomination of officers. This year the Association chooses three officers: 
'@ president-elect, a treasurer, and one member of the Board of Directors. Complete in- 
structions relative to the nominations are provided on the ballot proper. Last year 37 
‘per cent of the members participated in the nominations as compared with 38 per cent and 
51 per cent respectively in the two previous years. It is understood that proportionate- 
‘ly more members participate in the elections than in the nominations, but it may not be 
‘amies to point out that control of the Association goes by default to a small group if the 
‘majority do not participate in the nominations. According to the time schedule provided in 
‘mg Constitution, nominations close April fifth. 
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E: NEW LIST OF MEMBERS 

'? 

; Accompanying the nomination ballot is an up-to-date list of the members of the 
Association, corrected to January first of this year. The January issue of THE AMERICAN 
PSYCHOLOGIST contained the list of 1,367 newly elected members of the APA. Thirteen of 
Our associate members were among them, and they have automatically been advanced to the 
status of constituent members, and are so listed in the accompanying roster of members. 


a The following figures relative to ACPA membership, compiled in connection with the 
‘preparation of the new list of members, may prove of interest. The Association currently 
‘has 381 members of whom 317, or 83 per cent, are constituent members. Among the members 
fase to be found 84 Priests, 8 Brothers, and 52 Nuns, combining to make a total of 38 per 
‘cent of the membership. In the Association there are 250 men (65.6 per cent of the total), 
and 131 women. 


DATA FROM 1953 APA DIRECTORY 


4 Although this was the 1953 APA Directory, it came out only at the very end of the 
year. Consequently the following limited analysis, relating to the 301 ACPA members listed 
‘in the Directory, is still relatively timely. ACPA members constitute an insignificant 2.7 
eer cent of the total of 10,903 APA members. The following table lists the years in which 
Our members joined the APA: . 


YEARS IN WHICH ACPA MEMBERS BECAME APA ASSOCIATES AND FELLOWS 


APA Associate APA Fellow 
to 1935 8 2 
7 0 
10 : 
a9 

2h 2 
25 - 
22 10 
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49 SF 
301 3t 
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In order that the arithmetic involved may 
not be called into question, it should be 
explained why only 301 ACPA members are 
listed in the APA Directory, whereas we 
currently have 317 constituent members. The 
election of 13 of these members was effectiv: 
only on January first of this year, and thre: 
of our constituent members belong only to ths 
Canadian Psychological Association. 


The table on the previous page indicate: 
that the great majority of our members have 
joined the APA only in recent years. In the 
last six years, 173, or 58 per cent of our 
members, have joined the APA, and if the tim 
is extended back ten years it would include 
237 or 80 per cent of our members. The peak 
years for joining were 1948-49 when 76 of 


our members joined the APA. The ACPA can undoubtedly claim some credit for this occurrence, 
since the formation of the Association was discussed in 1947 and the membership requirements 
adopted the following year, setting up APA membership as a pre-requisite for constituent 


membership in the ACPA. 


As is evident from the previous table, 37 of our members are fellows of the APA. This 
figure constitutes 12.3 per cent of the total of constituent members, which is comparable 
with the percentage of 14.3 of APA members who are fellows. We note, however, that among 
the 128 newly elected fellows as announced in THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGIST for November, 1953, 
none were ACPA members. The list of 104 applicants for fellowship status appearing in the 
same periodical for December, 1953, contained the names of two ACPA members. In this con- 
nection it may be recalled that Associates in the APA now pay the same dues as Fellows after 
five years of membership. The elimination of the dues differential is an added inducement 
to apply for fellowship status, and we hope that more of our members, who unquestionably are 


qualified, will become APA fellows. 


The number of our members who are diplomates is also a matter not only of interest but ; 
of moment. The following table presents comparative data on the percentage of ACPA and APA 


members who are diplomates; 


PERCENTAGE OF ACPA AND APA MEMBERS WHO ARE DIPLOMATES 


ACPA Members APA Members 
Diplomate in Number Per cent Number Per cent 
Clinical 20 | q 707 6.5 
Industrial al 0.3 155 1.4 
Counseling 6 2 233 2.1 


One general impression to be gathered from this brief analysis is that the number of 
ACPA members in the general APA membership is woefully small, but that percentage wise our 
members compare reasonably well with APA members in terms of fellowship and diplomate status 


PLACEMENT 


FAIRFIELD UNIVERSITY is seeking a full-time Faculty member to conduct courses in 
Psychology and to assist in Guidance and Counselling Programs for the academic year 1954-55. 
Salary dependent upon training and experience. Those interested should contact: Rev. 
phereorts eed S.J., Dean, College of Arts and Sciences, Fairfield University, Fairtias 

onnecticut. 


Several Catholic psychologists from Europe have indicated their desire to attend the 
forthcoming International Congress of Psychology to be held in Montreal from June 7th to 
June llth. In order to attend, however, they would need some financial assistance, and 


, ; o39 . 


hey are prepared to offer some summer school lectures or courses, if such could be 
secured for them. Any of our Catholic Colleges or Universities who would be able to offer 

place on a summer school faculty to such a psychologist are invited to communicate with 
he Executive Secretary. 


NEWS BRIEFS 


GUILD OF CATHOLIC PSYCHIATRISTS. The Guild, jointly with the American Psychiatric 
issociation, is meeting this year in St. Louis from May 3 to May 7. The Board of Directors 
signated Msgr. Timothy J. Gannon, of Loras College, as official ACPA representative at 

this meeting. Associate membership in the Guild, dues for which are $7.00 annually and 

hich include a subscription to the Bulletin of the Guild, is open to Catholic psychologists. 
or non-members a subscription to the Bulletin is $4.00 a year. Subscriptions to the Bull- 
stin may be sent to: The Bulletin of the Guild of Catholic Psychiatrists, 566 Elm Street, 
tamford, Conn. 


INSTITUTE FOR MENTAL HEALTH. With the aid of a grant from the Hamm Foundation of 

st. Paul, St. John's University of Collegeville, Minnesota, has established an Institute 
Por Mental Health which will conduct summer educational programs in mental health for 
slergyman and members of the teaching profession. The first program will be a series of 
sastoral psychology workshops held during August 1954 and open to a limited number of 
clergymen of all faiths. His Excellency, Most Reverend Peter W. Bartholome, Bishop of 

: Cloud, is sponsoring the program for priests of the Upper Midwest. The faculty will 
onsist of qualified psychiatrists and psychologists. Further information can be obtained 
by writing to: The Director, Institute for Mental Health, St. John's University, College- 
ville, Minnesota. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS. A check through the index number of PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS 
for 1953 reveals that 27 ACPA members are listed as contributing 33 entries. These break 
into 3 books, 23 articles, 3 project reports, 3 chapters in books, and 1 editorial 
Oject. These figures compare with 23 of our members who were listed as contributing 29 
mublications during 1952, and 29 ACPA members who appeared in the 1951 Abstracts as contrib- 
iting 37 entries during that period. During the year just passed four of our members served 
abstractors while six functioned in that capacity the previous year. With 1954 the 
ibstracts have become a bimonthly, and the first issue makes an appeal for additional 
stractors. Some of our members might find it possible to offer their services in this 


pacity. 


NEWS OF OUR MEMBERS. Dr. William A. Kelly, Chairman of the ACPA Committee on Elections, 
been elected to the Gallery of Living Cathdlic Authors...Rev. Francis T. Severin,S.J. 
is rector of a new residence hall for men on the St. Louis University campus, opened during 
Christmas holidays...As of February first, Dr. Martin Byrne became supervisor of counsel- 
mg in the University Counseling Center of Catholic University...Dr. Walter J. Coville, 
thief Clinical Psychologist at St. Vincent's Hospital, New York City, conducted a Human 
elations Institute for admitting officers of the United Hospital Fund of New York on 
fovenber 24 at the Biltmore Hotel. Audience participation in role-playing supplemented the 
lecture. On November 7th at the Statler Hotel, Dr. Coville also addressed the School of 
hy sing pees of Catholic University on "Human Relations in Nursing."”...Rev. Louis B. 
sni¢ +, recently returned from a post-doctoral internship at Boston State Hospital, 
: os teaching part time and counselling in the Loyola Guidance Center...Dr. Salvatore 
DiMichael has resigned his post as psychological consultant in the Office of Vocational 
babilitation of the Federal Security Agency, to assume the office of executive director 
the National Association for Retarded Children with headquarters in New York City... 

Thomas J. McShane, Assistant Supervisor of Personnel Guidance in the New York Division 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, is also lecturing this year in psychology at Pace 
itute, New York City...Rev. William J. Devlin, S.J., priest-psychiatrist member of 
ACPA, is teaching new courses in psychotherapy at Loyola, Chicago, and is acting as 
Sultant to the Loyola Guidance Center on a part time basis...Dr. John V. Quaranta, of 

jount College, and Mr. Anthony J. Summo, of Manhattan College, are collaborating on a 
2s of ten lectures before the Newman Institute of New York on the subject, "Psychology 


_ Religion." 
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BOOK REVIEW SECTION 
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Daniel, Robert S., and Louttit, C.M. PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS IN PSYCHOLOGY. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1953. Pp. xv / 416. $5.50. =) 


This book, certainly the only one of its kind, was written to give graduate students as 
well as all groups of psychologists information about literature search, scientific reports, 
-and professionalization. It contains vast information evailable elsewhere only with great 
search, as well as some unpublished material. The Introductory Part gives "an orientation 
in the profession of psychology", with the complaint that not enough attention is paid to 
the professional problems of the young psychologist. There is also a fascinating account of 
"the development of the modern profession of psychology", wherein we find that APA had 31 
members in 1892, only 471 as late as 1925, and over 11,000 in 1953. 


Part II is on psychological literature. There is an excellent survey of primary and 
secondary publications (in 1950 there were 240,000 titles in psychology!), along with a 
superb treatment of bibliographic problems in psychology. Much useful, if not strictly 
psychological, information is given on "library problems and classification". One is even 
introduced to problems of storage of books, shelving and filing. "Closely allied with this 
problem is that of moving, which almost all students must meet." (p. 113). ‘The authors 

determined to be thorough: | 


Part III, on reporting psychological research, has sections on written communication, 
manuscript preparation, problems of publication, and minor forms of scientific reporting. ~ 
In this Part the authors give less fact and more advice, but the advice is generally wonder- 
ful: how to select a topic; how to avoid being "dull" in writing without being either 

"Plippant", "folksy" or "breezy"; on the ethics of writing a book-review ("a reviewer should 
be a gentleman") 5: on the proper use of a Flesch Index to avoid "poly-syllabic words- like 
'polysyllabic’"; on whether to use "me", "we", or just "the experimenter"; on manuscript 
preparation including when and when not to use CAPITALS; on foot-notes and graphs, on 
appendices and lettering pens, on boxheads and spanner heads and stubheads; and on how to 
find and eet along with a publisher. 


Part IV, on problems of the professional psychologist, has a disappointingly sketchy 
treatment of fields of psychology; an encyclopedic treatment of psychological organizations © 
(including SPSSI and ICWP but not ACPA); a thoughtful section on the psychologist in the 
academic scene, with an appropriate lament as well as helpful hints about training teachers 
of psychology. 


Three of the four Appendices are priceless: "A" has an annotated list of 306 reference 
books of value in psychology; "B" is a bibliography of 331 journals in psychology, including 
of course Studies in Psychology and Psychiatry from the Catholic University of America, and 
Father Mailloux's Revue de de Psychologie: "Cc" lists 40 book publishers, 34 test publishers, 
and 141 sources of appa: apparatus, equipment and supplies, including everything from the address 
of the Purina Chow people to where to get bendable family dolls for play therapy. Appendix 
"D", the last and probably an after-thought, is a "Glossary of abbreviations useful to the 
Psychologist". How "useful", might be questioned! ACPA is properly there, with the meani 
you think, but also as American College Personnel Association, as is also proper. 


On page 217 we are told that irresponsible book-reviewing is "abhorent to the psychel- 
- ogist's sense of fair play". So, this is an EXCELLENT BOOK. There have merely been a few 
naive slips in the attempt to include everything. The treatment of the subject is exhausti 
but never exhausting, for the authors write well, much closer to the "breezy" than to the 
"dull". Every psychology department should have a copy, and every librarian, too. The 
book would make a fine textbook for certain graduate or undergraduate courses. It is com- 
pletely reliable, with handy summaries and a useful index. Buy it! The few Homeric nods 
were probably slipped in, with the authors unaware, by some graduate student in one of the 
Seminars where the book originated. 


Catholic University of America John W. Stafford, C.S.V. 
Washington, D.C. 


\ 
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Seidman, Jerome M., (Ed.) THE ADOLESCENT: A BOOK OF READINGS. New York: The 
Dryden Press, 1953 - Pp. xvii + 798. $4.50 


As the title of this book indicates, it is essentially a book of readings in the 
Pield of adolescent psychology and development. As the author states, "This book aims 
_ to provide students in courses in adolescent development with a selection of the original 
contributions of specialists who have created or expanded the knowledge of the field. The 
book is so designed that it can be used either as a basic textbook or in conjunction with 
another text." (p.vii) That the author's aim has been thoroughly achieved will become 
clear to anyone who takes the time to scan the unusually large number of selections brought 
together in this one volume. 


The author obviously spent a great deal of time on planning the make-up of the book. 
Not less than 44 outstanding writers and researchers in the field of psychology were con- 
sulted in bringing together the authoritative and readable material which constitutes the 
body of the text. In addition, he has constructed a chart which serves to correlate all 
of the selections in the text with a number of "widely used texts in adolescent develop- 
ment," including the reviewer's own text in adolescent psychology. The other correlated 
texts included Cole, Cruze, Garrison, Horrocks, Hurlock, Kuhlen, Landis, and Malm and 
Jamison. This chart would be extremely helpful to the teacher who uses Seidman's book 
in conjunction with other texts listed in the chart. This correlation is also supple- 
mented by a brief outline of the book and a thoroughly developed table of contents. 


. The book is divided into six parts: Adolescence: A Period of Transition; Growth 
and Development; Interests, Attitudes, and Ideals; The Adolescent and His Peers; Multiple 
Group Membership; and Understanding and Helping the Adolescent. These six parts are sub- 
divided into 22 chapters ranging from "The Culture and the Adolescent" to "From Adoles- 
cence to Adulthood." Each chapter contains from two to six selections for a total of 67 
different selections, each of readable length. The range of topics is very broad, rep- 
resentative of those usually covered in adolescent psychology. The majority of topics 
are of standard calibre, and there are also a number of selections that go beyond the or- 
dinary fare, including such topics as "Adolescence the Hopi Way," "The Field Theory Approach 
to Adolescence," "Clothing and Appearance," "Ethnic Tolerance," "Anxiety in the College 
Classroom." From these typical and atypical examples the reader can get some idea of the 
broad scope covered by this book of almost 800 pages. 


Since this is a book of readings, and does not necessarily reflect the author's view- 
point, it cannot be easily evaluated from a strictly Catholic standpoint. On the whole 
the material has been carefully selected, and represents some of the best opinions and 
research in the field of adolescent development, although it should be pointed out that 
selections from Catuolic sources are conspicuous by their absence. This may mean only 
that no pertinent sources were available or that the author was not acquainted with them. 
It is inevitable in a book of this size, and with the number of selections included, that 
some of the material might cause difficulty to the Catholic teacher. This applies partic- 
ularly to Selection 23, dealing with the religion of the post-war college student, Selection 
4h which deals with the dating behavior of college students, and Selection 45 which studies 
@ sex code in the slums. In the article on religion authored by Allport, Gillespie, and 
Young, the Catholic teacher might well object to the implications of some of the findings, 
Rinecially in view of the fact that the Catholic student body is not adequately represented. 


Even more will the Catholic reader be disturbed by such statements as appear in the 
selection"The Adolescent and His Happy Family" by John Levy and Ruth Monroe. For example, 
"Free love, companionate marriage, easy divorce, state care of children - these projects 
and many others like them are designed to solve the problems of people seeking to live 
happily together. Logically almost any one of these schemes is superior to the curious in- 
stitution we call holy matrimony. Institutions which have grown haphazard out of the nec- 

Ssities of succeeding generations never make sense if you look at them rationally." (p. 548). 
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For somewhat similar reasons the conscientious reader would have difficulty with the 
selections on the "Dating Behavior of College Students" by Ehrmann, and Whyte's "Slum 
Sex Code." In the first of these articles there is a great deal of reference to adoles- 
cent sexual behavior which will certainly be offensive to a great many readers, and in 
the article by Whyte there are even more earthy references to sexual behavior that occur 
in a typical slum area of a large city. Whether the Catholic teacher would care to ex- 
pose young college students to these rather startling opinions and references is a matter 
of grave consideration. Certainly, the book would be greatly improved from the Catholic 
standpoint by the expurgation of such selections, even though the author could argue 

that they are necessary to give a complete picture of such behavior. 


Fordham University Alexander A. Schneiders 
New York, N.Y. 


Stolurow, Lawrence M. (Ed.) READINGS IN LEARNING. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1953. 
Pp. viii # 512. $4.50 


From the several thousands of papers in learning, Stolurow has selected forty-two. 
Many of the selections are complete journal articles. The forty-two papers are grouped 
into thirty-nine sections, and each section is placed in one of the following eight 
chapters: systematic positions; conditioning; motivation and reinforcement; motor and 
verbal learning; discrimination and perceptual learning; educational and social learning; 
retention and forgetting; and, transfer and generalization. Every section is prefaced 
by an editorial introduction designed to help the reader to place the article with 
respect to the chapter topic and also with respect to other studdées. 


The éditor was guided by two sets of criteria in making his selections. He in- 
cluded studies which were relevant to contemporary learning theory or to problems in 
education, representative of other studies of the same problem with respect to results, 
sound in conclusion, and clear in presentation. Furthermore, he preferred studies in- 
volving human subjects to those involving animals, later studies to earlier, and S-R 
to Gestalt. 


Twenty-five of the forty-two papers report data, usually obtained under experimental 
conditions. Seventeen of these involve human subjects; seven, animal; and one, both 
human and animal. The remaining seventeen papers are expositions of theories, problems, 
or techniques. Although they may refer to experimental results, they do not present 
original findings. Typical of such sections are Thorndike's "Connectionism," Hull's 
"Hypothetico-Deductive Method of Theory Construction," and Mowrer's "Anxiety: A Learned 
Response and Reinforcing Agent." 


It seems to the reviewer that most sections lend themselves readily to organization 
in terms of reinforcement theory. In view of the preponderance of this approach in the 
learning literature of the past decade, it might be expected that a book of recent writ- 
ing would reflect the same trend. Although not all of the articles uphold this type of 
theory, nearly all of them treat of matters of concern to such theory. Thus, ina 
sense, there is a limiting of coverage to problems encompassed by such theories, to the 
exclusion of such topics as learned and unlearned behavior, individual differences and 
learning in the classroom and other everyday situations. And, there seems to be an 
implicit assumption that learning is a single function rather than, perhaps, a class of 
functions which may be fairly specific to the task learned. Again, this reflects mich of 
the current literature. * . 


The book is worthy of a more presentable appearance and a more careful attention to 
editorial detail than it enjoys. It has been reduced and offset from typewritten copy. 
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The print is heavy, the letters small, the pages crammed, and the right margins unjusti- 
fied. Its general appearance is most unattractive. Furthermore there are occasional 
misspellings (including some of names), inconsistencies of reference (e.g., "McGeoch 

and Irion" and "Irion and McGeoch"), and awkward grammatical constructions which mar 

the smoothness of the text. More serious, it is not always easy to decide whether a 
section represents a whole article or an excerpt by comparing the number of pages appear- 
ing in the reference with the number appearing in the section. Adaptations, however, are 
clearly indicated. 


In spite of these difficulties, the book offers an articulated introduction to 
well-known papers in one large area of learning research literature. 


The State College of Washington Mary J. Kientzle 
Pullman, Wash. 


Straus, Robert and Bacon, Selden D. DRINKING IN COLLEGE. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1953. Pp. vii + 221. $4.00. 


This book could be viewed as a scientific vindication of the psychological sound- 
ness of Catholic attitudes toward alcohol. Or it could be considered as a sociological 
survey far superior in methodology to the Kinsey report: in the adequacy and control 
of its sampling, careful preparatory work, historical perspective, and caution in pre- 
sentation of findings. Or it could be looked on as largely a debunking of the usual 
stereotype of college drinking as excessive and universal. It would even be held up as 
something of a model for objective investigation of a highly controversial, emotionally- 
toned subject which for too long has been discussed in an assumed context of nineteenth 
century "wet vs. dry" conceptions. 


Actually, the book is all of these to some extent. It is not a HNearst-like exposé 
of college drinking scandals, for it found relatively little of that. If 90 per cent 
of students drink, few drink heavily or often. But it does substitute facts for guess- 
work and misinformation on many phases of American drinking, with admitted recognition 
of the special class of Americans which is studied. It also adds to the evidence that 
early signs may be utilized to prevent future alcoholic addiction. At least it should 
alert educators to the large place that drinking holds in students' lives. 


Results of the questionnaire-study stress the thesis that drinking (as opposed to 
drunkenness and alcoholism) is primarily a cultural and social phenomenon rather than 
& biological, moral, or individual matter. Custom is by far the largest determinant 
of what, by whom, where, and how much is drunk. Alcoholics and problem drinkers may 
spurn the ways of society; but not the rest of the 75 per cent of adult Americans who 
drink. This is important in all considerations of control, and need not be taken as a 
denial of free will so much as an indication of the conditions and motives under which 
choice must be made. 


As to attitudes usually found among Catholics, the study does seem to confirm 

many of them, in varying degrees of explicitness and certitude. The influence of par- 
ents, especially by example, is paramount. The militant "drys" are resented evep by 
abstainers, and apparently do their cause more harm than good. Threats, warnings, 

and “horrible example" are not as effective as positive motivation and moderate atti- 
tudes, judging from the lower percentage of Jews and Catholics, especially Italians, 
who have drinking problems as contrasted with the higher percentage (of those who drink) 
@mong the more prohibitionistic Protestants and especially the Mormons. However, it 
that the discussion risks confusion of nationality and religion here: for ex- 
mple, Protestants are often Nordics, Catholics often Latin. There seems to be some 
svidence that beer is the beverage of moderation. Lastly and perhaps most important for 
morals, attitudes founded on experience (including marriage) reflect a definite connection 
en drinking and sexual liberties; this the facts seem to show clearly and yet the 
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authors seem afraid of the conclusion and back away after having drawu it. 


Seattle University James E. Royce, S.J. 
Seattle, Wash. 


Dempsey, Peter J.R. PSYCHOLOGY FOR EVERYONE. Westminster, Maryland: The Newman Press, 
1953. Pp. 99 $2.25. 


Father Dempsey's PSYCHOLOGY FOR EVERYONE is easy reading in what would usually be class- 
ified as scholastic or philosophical psychology. It was originally a series of lectures to 
first-year undergraduates at University College, Cork. It is a short, introductory sally 
into the field of the study of man in an electic, yet simple and interesting manner. The 
ninety-nine page book could well be characterized as a set of practical lectures on psychol- 
ogical topics, rather than an introduction to psychology. Though aimed at tyros (dedication: 
tironibus patientibus ) it seems to presuppose some previous philosophical background, at 
least of terms and concepts. Because of the necessary incompleteness of the treatment, the 
explanations of a teacher would be required for a good understanding of the material by the 
popular reader. 


In a very familiar first-person style, Dempsey treats of vision, hearing, remembering, 
imagination, emotion, thinking, willing, and the soul and survival. The discussions are 
not experimental, and no footnotes are used, but the reader is delighted by his home-spun 
philosophy of life and the Catholic atmosphere which is preserved by frequent theological 
references. 


Each chapter contains gems of thought and expression, but perhaps the most important 
are the last two chapters which emphasize the role of man's free will in attaining true 
happiness and the beautiful concluding chapter which demonstrates the need of Faith to put 
meaning and significance into daily living. 


The book is recommended as leisurely reading for those who desire that oft-promised re- 
view of their philosophical psychology course, or as a source of discussion material to em- 
phasize the integral union of body and soul in human psychology. 


University of Dayton Raymond A. Roesch, S.M. 
Dayton, Ohio 


BOOKS RECEIVED FOR REVIEW AS OF FEBRUARY 15, 1954 


Deutsch, F. (Ed.) THE PSYCHOSOMATIC CONCEPT IN PSYCHOANALYSIS. New York: ‘International 
Univer. Press, 1953. Pp. viii # 182. $4.00. 
Forest, I. CHILD DEVELOPMENT. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1954. Pp. vii # 291. $4.00. 
git S. ON APHASIA. (Trans. by E. Stengel) New York: Int. Univer. Press, 1953. Pp. xv 
£105 $3.00. 
Gannon, T. PSYCHOLOGY: THE UNITY OF HUMAN BEHAVIOR. New York: Ginn, 1954. Pp. xii 7/ 482. 
$4.75. 
Purcell, T., S.J. THE WORKER SPEAKS HIS MIND ON COMPANY AND UNION. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard Univer. Press, 1953. Pp. xix + 3h. $6.00. 
Seidman,J. (ed.) THE ADOLESCENT: A BOOK OF READINGS. New York: Dryden Press, 1953. 
Pp. xviii + 798. %$.50. 
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